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THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH WITH OTHER 
SUBJECTS 1 



ROLAND P. GRAY 
University of Maine 



I have been asked to lead a discussion on the "Correlation of 
English with Other Subjects." The term "correlation" is familiar 
to all here; the term "English," I take it, refers exclusively to 
composition; and the term "other subjects" I shall use broadly to 
include the course of study and other topics of vital importance 
to the student. 

Such correlation as is here contemplated, it seems to me, depends 
primarily upon two conceptions of composition — conceptions not 
generally held in the past, but which are gaining acceptance rapidly 
— namely : first, that composition as taught in high school and in the 
required courses in college is not an art, but merely a craft. The 
distinction is one of degree rather than of kind. For several years 
we have been teaching English composition as if we were prepar- 
ing young men and young women to write books in the near 
future. We have expected too much from them and the result has 
been proportionately disappointing. We have overburdened their 
minds with minute principles of technique, and have forced them 
to study literary models beyond their appreciation. The emphasis 
has been upon technique and form rather than upon thought and 
ideas. Should we not hesitate to furnish these same students with 
canvas, pigments, brushes, with the principles of perspective and 
composition in painting, and say, "There is Turner's 'Slave Ship,' 
a masterpiece of its kind, paint" ? The art of painting and the art 
of composition are appropriate only for the few with special gifts. 
In college we have elective courses for such students. English 
composition, as a craft, recognizes that a student has thoughts 
and ideas culled from his little world of experience, and that it is 
sufficient if he learns to express these ideas correctly, clearly, and 
effectively. 

1 An address before the English Section of the Maine State Teachers Association, 
Bangor, October 31, 1013. 
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Such correlation depends, secondly, upon the conception that 
English composition is not an isolated subject. Too generally 
students write fairly well for the department of English and care- 
lessly and crudely for every other department. The point of view 
established, moreover, and the method of instruction are, in part 
at least, responsible for this condition of things. Composition 
as a craft tries to establish the habit of good English, not simply 
for the English classes, but for life, for all times and occasions. In 
order to do this, the teaching of composition must concern itself 
with the whole of the thought-world of the student and not merely 
with a part of it or with an artificial world forced upon him. 

Here is where the correlation of composition with other sub- 
jects may serve an important end; for evidently many subjects 
other than English occupy, or should occupy, the thought-world 
of the student. Is it not, then, the first duty of a teacher of com- 
position to ascertain what is the thought-world of the individual 
student, and the relationship of composition to that world ? The 
common supposition that a young student has no thoughts and 
does not think is only partially true. He has no ideas, I grant, 
worth writing, concerning the nature and value of Carlyle's Criticism 
of Burns, or upon the best way to govern Panama. Investigation, 
however, has shown two things: first, that the average student has 
more thoughts available for compositions than he himself thinks 
he has; and secondly, that he is capable of thinking if the proper 
kind and degree of stimuli are employed; and if he is not forced into 
a thought-world which the good Lord never intended him to enter 
at his time of life. The pressure that he must constantly feel is 
the necessity of mental alertness, the necessity of living such a life 
that his experiences in school and out will yield him ideas interest- 
ing and valuable to him, hence worthy of communication to others 
of his class. 

What, then, is his thought-world ? Is it confined to subjects 
suggested by the prescribed books in English literature ? Indeed, 
no! Any healthy-minded youth has some notions concerning 
athletics and amusements, society, books — his books, education, 
moral problems, religion, and the particular studies he is at the time 
pursuing. All these notions are more or less unrelated ; his studies 
in particular rest in his mind in something like parallel lines, like 
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the ribs of a fan when the swivel which joins them is out. It is the 
high privilege of the teacher of English composition so to guide 
and stimulate the thinking of youth that these parallel lines of 
studies and thought shall be made to converge at a single point and 
find expression. The chief work, therefore, in correlation, it seems 
to me, is a training in thought, in the acquisition of ideas, and only 
secondarily in expression. 

Is the student reading the Aeneid ? Then, a written translation 
in prose or verse is a fitting composition for the English class. Is 
he beginning French or German? A written translation of even 
disconnected sentences into idiomatic English that conveys thought 
and emotion exactly is a worthy occasional composition exercise, 
and one that is greatly needed. Is he studying physics and inter- 
ested in heat ? Let him explain to the class, first orally, then in 
writing, how his school building is heated. Is the subject the his- 
tory of England? Let him consider whether or not William the 
Conqueror had a moral and a legal right to the throne of England. 
He should present his views on this subject orally before the class 
in English composition, have the advantage of their discussion and 
criticism, then write upon the same subject. Is the study Macbeth 
and has the interest of the class centered upon some moral issue of 
the play ? Let each member of the class discuss the point orally 
in the composition class, then write upon it. Is the student of a 
mathematical turn of mind ? Why not let him calculate the cost 
of a college education, and discuss ways and means of obtaining 
the money ? If the subject is manual training, let him tell how to 
make a bookrack or tool chest. If it is basket-weaving, let her 
describe the process of making her latest achievement in baskets. 

But correlation should not be limited to classroom studies. 
There are educational, vocational, and moral problems in which 
the student is vitally interested and concerning which he has a right 
to guidance. I know of nowhere in school or college where these 
subjects can be considered more appropriately, profitably, and 
economically than in the English composition class. By reason of 
his training in literature, which is an interpretation of life, the 
teacher of English composition is well prepared for the task — no, 
let me not call it a task, but rather opportunity and high privilege. 
Here, for instance, is a lad entering the high school and he is con- 
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fronted with the necessity of making a choice among six different 
courses: the classical, technical, scientific, general, commercial, 
and industrial. How could an hour in the English classroom be 
more profitably spent than in a discussion of the nature and advan- 
tages of each course, the natural ability requisite for success in 
each, and kindred topics? Subjects could be assigned for oral 
compositions and these in turn followed by written. Such a sub- 
ject might be "Why I Have Chosen the Classical Course." Some- 
where in the high-school course, probably in the Senior year, should 
be examined and discussed "Why Go to College?" and later 
"How to Select a College." In the university this year the Fresh- 
men in composition classes are considering and discussing both 
orally and in writing such topics as "The Fatal First Year," "Fra- 
ternities," "Athletics," "How to Choose a Career," etc. Who, 
moreover, if not the teacher of English, will raise the moral questions 
of "The Effect of Habitual Attendance at Five- and Ten-Cent 
Shows" and "The Advantages of Continuing the Study of the 
Bible" ? For does not the high-school youth begin to feel that he 
is too big or too old to attend Sunday school ? 

All these topics, and many others, it seems to me, belong nat- 
urally to the thought-world of the high-school student and should 
form a part of the work in English composition. Such correlation, 
as I have tried to suggest and illustrate, will give vitality, reality, 
and significance to composition exercises. The student will thus 
come gradually to have a more intelligent, more thoughtful, and 
more practical attitude of mind, not only toward composition, but 
toward all his studies and toward life. He will, furthermore, more 
readily grasp the idea and importance of form and individuality 
of style, because the matter with which he is dealing is essentially 
his own, clearly and adequately apprehended, hence comparatively 
easy and pleasurable to convey to someone else. Is it not sound 
psychology to say that a student, or anyone else, cannot express 
ideas until he has ideas to express, that he cannot express clearly 
what he does not first comprehend clearly, that he usually can state 
clearly what he clearly perceives, and that he will clearly and com- 
pletely understand only such thoughts and ideas as appropriately 
belong to his thought-world? 



